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Smarter  technology  for  a  Smarter  Planet: 

How  to  manage 
thousands  of  things 
you  can’t  touch. 

With  server  utilization  rates  in  the  lo\w  teens  to  single  digits,  it’s 
understandabie  that  companies  everywhere  are  thinking  about 
virtualization.  But  as  virtualization  gains  momentum,  many  companies 
are  finding  out  the  hard  way  that  virtuai  image  sprawi  can  be  just 
as  compiex  and  overwhelming  as  the  physical  server  sprawl  it  was 
meant  to  solve.  The  question,  then,  isn’t  whether  to  virtualize  or 
not  —  it’s  how  to  minimize  complexity. 

Forty  years  ago,  IBM  pioneered  virtualization.  And  today  iBM  is 
helping  companies  manage  and  simplify  their  virtual  environments. 
Offering  a  broad  range  of  solutions  that  can  help  companies  gain 
visibility  and  controi  across  ali  of  their  virtual  resources— servers, 
storage,  applications,  etc.  This  broad,  open  approach  aiiows 
companies  to  automate  their  virtuai  environments  so  they  can 
provision  and  reconfigure  resources  in  seconds  rather  than  days. 
Driving  up  efficiencies  and  setting  the  stage  for  new  delivery 
models  like  cloud  computing. 

IBM’s  approach  to  virtualization  has  helped  clients  reduce  capital  and 
operating  costs  by  up  to  30%.  And  allowed  others  to  support  over 
100  times  their  normal  traffic.  The  right  approach  to  virtualization  is  an 
essential  building  block  of  a  smarter,  more  dynamic  infrastructure. 

A  smarter  business  needs  smarter  software,  systems  and  services. 
Let’s  build  a  smarter  planet,  ibm.com/virtualize 
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6  Mcrotofi  releases  driver  source 
(axle  to  the  Unui  cornrtiutiity;  will 
other  verxiors  follow  suit?  I  Wln- 
dowt  7  achieves  'release  to  manu¬ 
facturing"  status. 


8  CMoo  calls  for  high-tech  trad* 
taks  with  bidh.  I  Pricing  plans 
for  Miaosoft's  Azura  computing 
platform  are  stHIdoiidy. 


10  MM)  gains  ground  vis-a-vis  h- 
tal.  as  some  PC  makers  choose  its 
Nee  cMpi  for  low-power  products. 


n  U.S.  Paper  CiiaM  Mag  Slow 
H-1B,  Oman  Card  Uia.  Immigra¬ 
tion  lawyers  say  the  feds  are  requir¬ 
ing  excessive  paperwork  for  H-1B 
visa  and  green  card  applications. 


I  nesses today. 

■  OPINIONS 
34  Praalon  Orala  thinks  that 


Chnxne  OS  could  tarnish  the  com¬ 
pany's  image. 

40  Bart  Patkina  sees  the  You¬ 
Tube  video  “United  Breaks  Guitars' 
as  an  example  of  viral  revenge - 
the  antithesis  of  viral  marketing. 


■  DEPARTMENTS 

13The6riH:6IStrailbla2erJaGk 


business  has  embraced  geographic 
systems  and  where  the  techrxilogy 
is  headed  next. 


32  Security  Manager's 


Po«cy  Chalaiiga.  Establishing 
a  policy  on  how  long  data  must  be 
retained  seems  easy  enough.  It  isn't. 
For  starters,  not  all  data  is  the  same. 


36  Career  Watch:  Many  of  those 
still  employed  are  finding  a  silver  lin¬ 
ing  in  the  recession:  phis,  advice  for 
people  returning  to  IT  -  and  for  those 
leaving  the  profession. 


38 Shark  Tank:  Userinsistshe 
really  is  a  geek  and  knows  what 
he's  talking  about  when  it  comes  to 
computers.  And  he  has  a  funny  way 


■  ALSO  IW  THIS  ISSUE 


■  FEATURES 

16  Unix  Turns  40 

After  four  decades,  the  Unix  operating  system's  future 
is  ciouded.  but  its  legacy  wfl  endure. 

24  Schmoozing  101 

Many  IT  professionals  are  shy.  but  teaming  to  network  (with 
peopleO  can  help  you  aduance  your  career  and  buU  dHances. 

270oVirtiiai 
OrOoCkMid? 

The  choica  between  yktuafaation 
and  doud  computing  should  be 

present  the  pros  and  cans  of  each. 

30  Sharing  IT 
Resources  and  Risk 

Membsis  of  IT  cooperatives  share  pricey  systems, 
gabi  new  features  and  benefit  from  lower  costs. 


Sea  otters  have  up  to  a  million  strands  of  hair  per  square  inch. 


They  can't  keep  up  with  the  continuous  process  of  cleansing. 

But  you  can.  With  proven  data  integration  software  and  services  from  SAS. 

v7vwv.sas.com/otters 


SAS  Data  Integration 
«  . •  •••  -  TDWI  white  paper 


TOWER 

0C40  TO  KNOV 


77?6  ©nOf  of  phono  tSLQ.  Tum  your  desk  phone  and  mobile  phone  into  one  with 
Sprint  Mobile  Integration.  Youll  have  one  number,  one  voicemail  and  one  easy  way  to  control 
mobile  usage.  Simplify  the  way  your  company  stays  in  touch.  Make  it  easier  for  clients  to  reach 
you.  And  reduce  company  telecom  expenses.  Less  dialing,  happier  clients.  Productivity  starts  now. 
sprintcom/convergence 


And  VMware,  as  “the 
800-pound  gorilla,”  doesn’t 
have  to  release  its  code,  Half 
added.  “The  pressure  is 
more  on  the  Linux  distribu¬ 
tors  to  work  with  VMware 
than  the  other  way  around.” 

Officials  at  VMware  and 


statement,  Broadcom  said 
that  it  “is  working  with  the 
community  to  make  this 


ing,”  or  RTM.  milestone. 

MIcrasaft  abo  announced 
that  Windows  Server  2008 


eral  months.” 

Tom  Hanrahan,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Microsoft’s  Open 
Source  Technology  Cen- 


Microsoft  Frees  Limix 
Driver  Source  Code 

Microsoft  CORP.’S  i  the  open-source  community, 
unprecedented  Doing  so  would  allow  the 

release  last  week  drivers  to  be  included  in  the 

of  more  than  20,000  lines  open-source  Linux  kernel. 


of  more  than  20,000  lines 
of  driver  code  to  the  Linux 
community  could  put  pres¬ 
sure  on  several  top  suppliers 
of  closed-source  drivers  to 
make  similar  moves. 

Observers  note  that  virtu¬ 
alization  vendor  VMware 
Inc,  Wi-H  chip  maker  Broad¬ 
com  Corp.  and  graphics 
ch4>  maker  Nvidia  Inc.  still 
decline  to  offer  their  Linux 
drivers  under  the  General 
Public  License,  a  free  soft¬ 
ware  license  widely  used  in 


process  much  smoother.  It 
would  also  enable  developers 
to  tinker  with  and  fix  them. 

Gordon  Haff,  an  analyst 
at  Ilhiminata  Inc,  said  he 
doesn’t  expect  Microsoft’s 
move  to  persuade  those  ven¬ 
dors  to  open  their  drivers. 

Graphics  companies  like 
Nvidia,  he  said,  “have  been 
taking  heat  over  Linux  driv¬ 
ers  for  years.  But  they  see 
their  (Wer  technok^  as 


that  submitting  the  code  ^ 
for  inclusion  in  the  Linux 
kernel  marks  “the  first  time 
we’ve  released  code  directly 
to  the  Linux  community.” 

The  drivers  enable  Linux 
virtual  machines  to  run  on 
top  of  Microsoft’s  Hyper-V 
virtualization  softw^.  They 
are  already  available  fix- enter¬ 
prises  in  a  patch  and  will  be 
generally  available  in  sever¬ 
al  months  as  part  of  the  next 
major  Linux  kernel  update, 
said  Greg  Kroah-Hartman,  a 
longtime  Linux  developer  at 
Novell  Inc.  and  head  of  the 
Linux  Driver  Project,  which 
works  with  manufacturers 
to  submit  kernel  code  to  the 
open-source  community. 

-  Eric  Lai,  with  EUzabeth  Mon- 
talbano  of  the  IDG  News  Service 


stated  to  Start 

recaiving  tho  final  vorskm  of 
Windows  7  on  July  24;  other 


The  first  Windows  7-l)ased 
PCs  are  expected  to  be 
avaitable  on  OcL  22.  ac¬ 
cording  to  McrosolL 

big  about  Whidows  7  are  the 
launch  (tala  and  price  of  the 
threoHkense’iainlypaGk' 
that  Mcroeoft  has  confumed 
It  wfloHar,  and  the  prices  for 
toolsihaiuaarsofonaadh 
tion  can  purchase  to  unkcfc 
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THE  BARRIERS  TO  VIRTUALIZATION  FALLAWAY. 


Microsoft 


■  NEWS  DIGEST 


Cfinton  Looks  to  Allay 
Indian  Tech-Trade  Fears 


^tul  Vashistha,  chair- 
in  of  IT  services  consult- 
;  firm  NeoIT  Inc.  in  San 


»sute  Hillary  Clinton 
last  week  pigged  to 
rk  with  Indian  govem- 


RY  of  U.S.  protectionism  that  Ramon,  Calif.,  suggested 

'Clinton  were  triggered  by  a  num-  that  Clinton  is  trying  to 

idgedto  her  ofrecent  events.  For  assure  Indian  officials  and 

;ovem-  instance.  President  Barack  businesses  that  services 

officials  Obama  in  May  commented  export  issues  will  b< 

chnology  that  the  U.S.  has  developed  dr^sed  in  the  talks, 

offered  a  tax  code  “that  says  you  IT  companies  want 

how  that  should  pay  lower  taxes  if  voices  [to]  be  heard 

plished.  you  create  a  job  in  Banga-  any  big  dec'  ' 


Short 

lakes 


Let's  cover  all  your  bases. 

Your  data  is  too  important  to  let  it  escape. 

We  can  reinforce  your  data  security  system.  Or  help  you  build  one 
from  the  ground  up.  With  our  variety  of  security  options, 
we'll  meet  any  of  your  security  needs.  Our  account  managers  and 
technology  specialists  are  ready  to  protect  you  and  your  data. 
Do  you  really  want  to  take  a  chance  with  anyone  else? 

Let's  get  going. 


MCAFEE  TOTAL  PROTEOTON  FOR  DATA 

McAfee 


ABSOLUTE  SOFTWARE 
COMPUTRACE  COMPLCTE " 


The  Ri^lechnotogy  Ri^  Away' 


Make  sure  your  data  is  protected  with  help  from  CDWs  security  specialists. 

CDW.com  1 800.399.4CDW 
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GimCanlllse 

One  agency  says  the  federal 
TARP  law  demands  that 
^plicants  submit  more  data. 

1^  Patrick  Thibodeau 


Federal  regulators, 
particularly  the  U.S. 
Citizenship  and  Im¬ 
migration  Services 
bureau,  may  be  slowing  the 
process  of  obtaining  H-IB 
visas  and  green  cards  by 
adding  to  the  mounds  of 
paperwork  required  by  ap¬ 
plicants,  according  to  immi¬ 
gration  attorneys. 

Several  attorneys  said 


try  to  renew  existing  ones. 

In  recent  months,  the 
USCIS  has  compelled  some 
applicants  to  provide  corpo¬ 
rate  payroll  records,  zoning 
maps  and  even  building  fire- 
safety  plans,  they  added. 

The  new  requests  are  “on 
the  border  of  harassment,” 
said  Crystal  Williams,  co¬ 
director  of  the  American 
Immigration  Lawyers  As- 


He  said  he  recently  pho¬ 
tographed  a  four-incb-high 
stack  of  supporting  docu¬ 
ments  requited  by  regula¬ 
tors.  Shihab  post^  details 
about  some  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  regulators  require  on 
his  firm's  blog. 

Suhi  Koizumi,  a  special 
counsel  at  Buchalter  Nemer 
LLP  in  San  Francisco, 
said  she  has  encountered 
increased,  burdensome 
government  demands  for 
what  she  called  irrelevant 
documems  from  companies 
looking  to  hire  workers  who 
hold  permanent  residency 
cards,  or  green  cards. 

U.S.  regulators  “are  going 
to  request  r^sumte  that  the 
companies  have  received, 
to  make  sure  that  they  have 
considered  all  minimally 
qualified  workers.”  Koizumi 
said.  “Jobs  are  hard  to  find. 


A  LEOAL  IMPERATIVE 

The  USCIS  has  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  it  has  increased 
its  scrutiny  of  applications 


indeed  exist, ; 
worksite  is  covered  by  the 
‘labor  condition  application’ 
in  the  file  and  that  a  position 
is  a  specialty  occupation.” 

There  are  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  U,S.  would  step 
up  enforcement  of  the  H-IB 
and  green  card  programs. 

A  study  released  last  fall 
by  the  USCIS  found  various 
problems,  including  fraud, 
in  nearly  one  in  five  H-IB 
applications.  And  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  11  people  in  six  states 
were  arrested  on  H-IB  fraud 
charges  alleging  that  com¬ 
panies  were  displacing  qual¬ 
ified  American  workers. 

It's  hard  to  tell  whether 
the  increased  paperwork  is 
discouraging  foreign  work¬ 
ers  from  applying  for  H-lBs, 
though  the  pace  of  new  ap¬ 
plicants  has  fallen  as  US. 


been  received  so  far  for  the 
2010  fiscal  year,  which  be¬ 
gins  Oct.  L  A  total  of  85.000 
H-IB  visas  are  available  for 
the  year. 

The  Obama  administra¬ 
tion  has  yet  to  formally  spell 
out  its  plan  for  H-IB  visas 
and  employment-based 
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involved,  from  tools  to 
production  machinery,  is  a 
one-off  —  totally  unique  and 
untried,”  Olds  said.  “The 
spending  associated  with 
the  Apollo  missions  gave 
the  companies  invdved  the 
ability  to  both  invent  and 
produce  a  working  chip  that 
made  the  missions  possible.” 

The  program  cost  $150  bil- 


Apollo  R&D  Changed 
Technology  Histot7 


The  spacecraft  built  to  take 
humans  to  the  moon  was 
a  catalyst  for  complex  new 
technology.  By  Sluut>n  Gaudin 


NASA  and  its  supporters  to 
reflect  on  the  technology  ad¬ 
vances  jump-started  by  the 
Apollo  space  program. 

The  third  US.  space  flight 
program  after  Mercury  and 
Gemini,  Apollo  is  credited 
with  greatly  accelerating  the 
development  of  several  key, 
still-used  technologies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  integrated  circuit, 
which  dramatically  altered  the 
face  of  the  computer  industry 
in  the  1960s  and  beyond. 

NASA  says  that  other 
technoli^es  developed  at 
least  in  part  for  the  Apollo 


water  purification  systems 
and  athletic  shoes. 

Experts  also  noted  that 
without  the  technology 
research  and  development 
that  accompanied  the  Apollo 
space  missions,  top  tech 
companies  like  Intel  Corp. 
may  not  have  been  founded, 
and  we  likely  wouldn’t  be 
using  devices  like  laptops 
and  BlackBerries  to  post  in¬ 
formation  on  social  networks 
like  Facebook  or  IVvitter. 

The  Apollo  program  was 
launched  in  1961.  It  started 
with  the  ill-fated,  never- 
flown  Apollo  1  spacecraft 
in  1967  and  ended  with  the 
Apollo  17  mission,  which 
brought  the  program's  final 


designed  and  buih,  there  was 
significant  [technology]  ad¬ 
vancement,”  said  Scott  Hub- 
band,  a  Stanfiird  University 
profisssor  and  a  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  NASA’s  Ames  Research 
Center  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

“Power  consumption, 
mass,  volume,  data  rate  —  all 
the  things  that  were  impor¬ 
tant  to  making  space  flight 
feasible  led  to  major  changes 
in  technology,”  he  added. 

BEYOND  THE  MOON 

Dan  Olds,  an  analyst  at  Ga¬ 
briel  Consulting  Group  Inc., 
said  the  critical  need  for 
better,  lighter  technology  for 
the  Apollo  missions,  coupled 
with  NASA’s  financial  mus¬ 
cle,  pushed  advances  much 
further  and  foster  than  the 
fledgling  computer  industry 
could  have  on  its  own. 

“The  big  problem  with 
inventing  and  producing 


with  NASA  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  by  compa¬ 
nies  like  Texas  Instruments 
Inc.  and  predecessors  to 
Fairchild  Semiconductor 


tween  defense  and  civiliaB 
space  was  very  real  and  huge¬ 
ly  importanC  Hubbard  said. 

Since  the  1960s,  the  in¬ 
tegrated  circuit  has  been  a 


like  integrated  dicuits  is  the 
massive  cost,”  Olds  added. 

“At  the  early  stages  of 
development,  everything 


Without  the  NASA  fund¬ 
ing,  the  technology  land¬ 
scape  would  probably  be  for 
different  than  it  is  now.  Olds 
noted.  “There  would  [still] 
be  computers,  but  they’d  be 


Daniel  Lockney,  the  editor 
of  Spawff,  an  annual  NASA 
publication  that  reports 
on  the  use  of  the  agency’s 
technologies  in  the  private 
sector,  said  that  software 
designed  to  manage  com¬ 
plex  systems  onboard  the 
Apollo  capsules  is  an  ances¬ 
tor  of  software  now  found  in 
devices  used  to  read  credit 
cards.  He  also  noted  that 
liquid-cooled  garments 
based  on  fire-resistant  tex¬ 
tiles  created  for  Apollo  astro¬ 
nauts  are  used  today  by  race 
car  drivers  and  firefighters.  ■ 
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■  THE  GRILL 

Jack  Dangermond 

The  GIS  trailblazer  talks  about  how 
business  has  embraced  geographic 
systems  and  where  the  technology 

is  headed  next. 


With  the  founding  of  ESRI 40  years 
ago.  Jack  Dangermond  pioneered 
the  business  of  geographic  informa¬ 
tion  systems  (GIS).  He  shares  his 
perspective  on  how  the  Web  has 
democratized  access  to  geographic 
information,  and  how  mashups  be¬ 
tween  GIS  and  traditional  informa- 


yws.  Owtag  tM  IkM.  wM  muM  you 
tijrliMbwii»iiurgwrtMtMfnm>lili 
mnlT  Creating  a  product  organized 
around  geography.  I  dcmt  think  it 
was  inevitable  that  geographic  in¬ 
formation  systems  would  have  come 
into  being  in  the  way  they  have. 


■  THE  DRILL  I  JACK  DANGERMOND 


considered.  Fast-food  chains  use  [CIS] 

as  their  framework  for  site  selection  yw  arillnii  iMiT  I  thought  it  would  be 
and  also  for  market  analysis  —  that  is.  great  to  have  an  organization  where 
to  determine  what  the  market  is  for  people  would  use  rational  and  analytic 
particular  products  or  services.  tools  and  geographic  information  as  a 

—  '  ‘  - ^ - -  foundation  for  making  better  decisions. 


M  While  we 
started  in 
govmment, 
whafs  occurring  to¬ 
day  is  making  [GIS] 
pervasive  throughmit 
computing. 


complex  technology.  mappmg 

been  bull 

MmI  it  yoirvWaii?  To  use  information  ty]lab.T 
technology  and  specifically  geographic  until  we 


believe  that  it  is  just  beginning.  While 
we  started  in  government,  what's  oc¬ 
curring  today  is  making  it  pervasive 
throughout  computing. 

Why  rinold  bmhiMMt  CM  abwii  OB? 


build  a  system,  and  they  saved  $43  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  as  a  result  of  automating 
their  trucks  for  delivery. 

The  second  one  is  that  GIS  leads  to 
better  decisions.  Using  the  geographic 
approach,  people  tend  to  consider  all 


sundards-based  technology.  That  has 
led  to  the  embracing  of  GIS  by  the  IT 
community  as  an  enterprise  platform. 
In  the  state  of  California,  the  new  CIC 
just  released  a  policy  that  makes  GIS 
one  of  the  six  major  IT  platforms  at  th 
enterprise  level  for  the  state. 

Today,  we  are  focused  on  the  In¬ 
ternet.  That  promises  to  leverage  all 
of  the  knowledge  that  we  and  our  us¬ 
ers  have  been  building  over  the  years 
and  make  it  much  more  available  and 
accessible.  It’s  the  vision  that  we’re 
currently  working  under  —  the  notioi 
that  we  bring  together  all  of  the  know 
edge  of  GIS  and  harness  that  with  whi 


stuff  is  largely  what  ESRI  is  known  for. 
We  didn't  author  the  idea ...  but  we 
commercialized  it 

What  de  taor^c  Intemitloii  lyiiwni 
do  (Mtay?  The  geographic  approach 
is  not  simply  putting  dots  on  maps  or 
simple  visualization,  but  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  many  layers  of  geographic 
measurement  The  powerful  vision 
here  is  not  just  making  a  map  but  inte¬ 
grating  all  of  the  foctors  that  should  be 


sidering  all  of  the  factors  in  an  analytic 
environment  helps. 

The  third  is  that  it  improves  com¬ 
munication.  Maps  shared  about  a 
particular  topic  between  departments, 
or  between  government  and  citizens, 
or  between  businesses  and  customers, 
improve  communicatioa  People  can 
talk  about  where  it  is,  and  they  can  see 
patterns  and  relationships,  and  that 
brings  better  understanding  about 
what’s  going  on. 


the  Web  and  the  integration  of  GIS 
into  mobile  devices  is  going  to  make 
GIS  pervasive  and  fundamental  to  all 
human  activities. 

That  is  far  beyond  our  original 
vision  40  years  ago  but  follows  the 
natural  evolution  of  where  the  spatial 
dimension  of  computing  leads.  We’re 
excited  about  the  notion  that  geogra- 
[diy  matters,  and  that  we  can  use  it  as  i 
dimension  of  computing. 

— Interview  to*  Mai  LMMh 
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into  practice.  He  wrote  the  first  ver¬ 
sion  of  Unix  in  assembly  language  for  a 
wimpy  Digital  Equipment  Cmp.  PDP-7 
miniconqiuter,  spending  one  week  each 
on  the  operating  system,  a  shell,  an  edi¬ 
tor  and  an  assembler. 

Thompson  and  a  colleague,  Dennis 
Ritchie,  had  been  feeling  adrift  since 
Bell  Labs  had  withdrawn  earlier  in  the 


After  four  decades, 
the  future  of  the 
operating  svstem 
is  clouded,  out  its 
legacy  will  endure. 
ByGaiyAnthes 


Forty  years  ago  this  sum¬ 
mer,  a  programmer  sat  down 
and  knocked  out  in  one 
month  what  would  become 
one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  software  ever  created. 

In  August  1969,  Ken  Thompson,  a 
programmer  at  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories, 
saw  the  monthlong  absence  of  his  wife 
and  young  son  as  an  opportunity  to  put 
his  ideas  for  a  new  operating  system 


year  from  a  troubled  project  to  develop 
a  time-sharing  system  called  Multics, 
short  for  Multiplexed  Information  and 
Computing  Service.  They  had  no  de¬ 
sire  to  stick  with  any  of  the  batch  op¬ 
erating  systems  that  predominated  at 
the  time,  nor  did  they  want  to  reinvent 
Multics,  which  they  saw  as  grotesque 
and  unwieldy. 

After  batting  around  some  ideas  for 
a  new  system,  Thompson  wrote  the 

first  version  of  Unix,  which  the  pair 
would  continue  to  develop  over  the 
next  several  years  with  the  help  of  col¬ 
leagues  Doug  Mcllroy,  Joe  Ossanna 
and  Rudd  Canaday.  Some  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Multics  were  carried  over  into 
their  new  operating  system,  but  the 
beauty  of  Unix  then  (if  not  now)  lay  in 
its  “less  is  more”  philosophy. 

“A  powerful  operating  system  for  in¬ 
teractive  use  need  not  be  expensive  ei¬ 
ther  in  equipment  or  in  human  effort,” 
Ritchie  and  Thompson  would  write 
five  years  later  in  the  Communications 
of  the  ACM  (CACM),  the  journal  of  the 
Association  for  Computing  Machinery. 
“[We  hope  that]  users  of  Unix  will  find 
that  the  most  important  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  system  are  its  simplicity, 
elegance,  and  ease  of  use.” 

Ai^arently,  they  did.  Uiux  would  go 
on  to  become  a  cornerstone  of  IT,  wide¬ 
ly  deployed  to  run  servers  and  worksta¬ 
tions  in  universities,  government  focili- 
ties  and  corporations.  And  its  influence 
spread  even  further  than  its  actual 
deployments,  as  the  ACM  noted  in  1983 
when  it  gave  Thompson  and  Ritchie 
its  tc^  prize,  the  A.M.  Hiring  Award 
for  contributions  to  IT  “The  model  of 
the  Unix  system  has  led  a  generation 
of  software  designers  to  new  ways  of 
thinking  about  programming.” 

Of  course,  Unix’s  success  didn’t  hap¬ 
pen  all  at  once.  In  197L  it  was  ported  to 
the  PDP-11  minicomputer,  a  more  pow¬ 
erful  platform  than  the  PDP-7.  Text- 
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40  Years 
Of  Unix 


— m  AT&T-owned  Bell  Laboratones 
withdraws  from  development  of  Multics. 
a  pioneering  but  overty  complicated  time¬ 
sharing  system.  Some  important  pnnctples 
in  Multics  were  to  be  carried  over  into  Unix. 

- ■  Ken  Thompson  at  Bel  Labs  writes 

the  first  version  of  an  as-yet-unnamed 
operating  system  in  assembly  language  for 
a  DEC  POP-7  minicomputer. 

1970 

- ■  Thompson's  operating  system  is 

named  Unics.  lor  Uniplexed  Information 
and  Computing  Service,  and  as  a  pun  on 
•emasculated  Multics.'  (The  name  would 
later  be  mysteriously  changed  to  Unix) 

1971 

- ■  Unix  moves  to  the  new  DEC  POP-TI 

minicomputer. 


- ■  ThefistoditionolthelAiaHogiarnrner's 

Manual  written  by  Thompson  and  Dennis 
ntchie.  is  published. 


1972 

■ - •  Ritchie  develops  the  C  programming 

language. 

1973 


formatting  and  text-editing  programs 
were  added,  and  it  was  roiled  out  to 
a  few  typists  in  the  Bell  Labs  patent 
department,  its  first  users  outside  the 
development  team. 

In  1972,  Ritchie  wrote  the  high-level 
C  programming  language  (based  on 
Thompson's  earlier  B  language);  subse¬ 
quently,  Thompson  rewrote  Unix  in  C, 
greatly  increasing  the  operating  system's 
portability  across  computing  environ¬ 
ments.  Along  the  way,  it  picked  up  the 
name  Unics  (Unqilexed  Information  and 
Computing  Service),  a  play  on  Multics; 
the  spelling  soon  morphed  into  Unix. 

It  was  time  to  spread  the  word. 
Ritchie  and  Thompson's  July  1974 
CACM  article,  “The  UNIX  Time¬ 
sharing  System,"  took  the  IT  world 
by  storm.  Until  then,  Unix  had  been 
confined  to  a  handful  of  users  at  Bell 
Labs.  But  now.  with  the  Association  for 
Computing  Machinery  behind  it  —  an 
editor  called  it  “elegant”  —  Unix  was 
at  a  tipping  point. 

“The  CACM  article  had  a  dramatic 
impact,”  IT  historian  Peter  Sahis  wrote 
in  his  book  The  Daemon,  the  Gnu  and 
the  Penguin  (Reed  Media  Services. 
2008).  “Soon,  Ken  was  awash  in  re¬ 
quests  for  Unix.” 

HACKERS’  HEAVEN 

Thompson  and  Ritchie  were  con¬ 
summate  “hackers,”  when  that  word 
referred  to  someone  who  combined 
creativity,  brute-force  intelligence  and 
midnight  oil  to  solve  software  prob¬ 
lems  that  others  barely  knew  existed. 

Their  approach,  and  the  code  they 
wrote,  greatly  appealed  to  program¬ 
mers  at  universities,  and  later  at  start¬ 
up  companies  without  the  megabudgets 
of  an  IBM.  a  Hewlett-Packard  or  a 
Microsoft.  Unix  was  all  that  other  hack- 


- ■  Unix  matures.  The  "pipe"  is  added 

to  Unix;  this  mechanism  for  sharing 
Information  between  two  programs  will 
influence  operating  systems  for  decades. 
Unix  is  rewritten  from  assembler  into  C. 


-•  -The  UNIX  Timesharing  System.' 
by  Ritchie  and  Thompson,  appears  in 
the  monthly  journal  of  the  Association 
for  Computing  Machinery.  The  articie 
produces  the  first  big  demand  for  Unix. 


ers,  such  as  Bill  Joy  at  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  Rick  Rashid  at 
Carnegie  Mellon  University  and  David 
Korn  later  at  Bell  Labs,  could  wish  for. 

“Nearly  from  the  start,  the  system 
was  able  to,  and  did,  maintain  itself” 
wrote  Thompson  and  Ritchie  in  the 
CACM  article.  “Since  all  source  pro¬ 
grams  were  always  available  and  easily 
modified  online,  we  were  willing  to  re¬ 
vise  and  rewrite  the  system  and  its  soft¬ 
ware  when  new  ideas  were  invented. 


discovered,  or  suggested  by  others.” 

Kom,  an  AT&T  Fellow  today,  worked 
as  a  programmer  at  Bell  Labs  in  the 
1970s.  “One  of  the  hallmarks  of  Unix 
was  that  tools  could  be  written,  aiul  bet¬ 
ter  tools  could  replace  them,”  he  recalls. 
“It  wasn’t  some  monolith  where  you 
had  to  buy  into  everything;  you  could 
actually  develop  better  versions.”  He 
deveioped  the  influential  Kom  sheU, 
esserrtially  a  prograttrming  language  to 


MUnixhashadaloiia 
and  Rvely  past,  and 
whie  it’s  not  ooing  away, 
itwflincroasnglybe 
underpressure. 
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direct  Unix  operations  that’s  now  avail¬ 
able  as  open-source  software. 

Author  and  technology  historian 
Salus  recalls  his  work  with  the  pro¬ 
gramming  language  APL  on  an  IBM 
System/360  mainflYime  as  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  in  the 
1970s.  It  was  not  going  well.  But  on  the 
day  after  Christmas  in  1978,  a  friend  at 
Columbia  University  gave  him  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  Unix  running  on  a  mini¬ 
computer.  “I  said,  "Oh  my  God,’  and  I 
was  an  absolute  convert,”  says  Salus. 

He  says  the  key  advantage  of  Unix 
for  him  was  its  "pipe"  feature,  intro¬ 
duced  in  1973,  which  made  it  easy  to 
pass  the  output  of  one  program  to  an¬ 
other.  ’The  pipeline  concept,  invented 
by  Bell  Labs’  Mcllroy,  was  subsequent¬ 
ly  copied  by  many  operating  systems, 
including  all  the  Unix  variants,  Linux, 
DOS  and  Windows. 

Another  advantage  of  Unix  —  the  sec¬ 
ond  “wow,"  as  Sahis  puts  it  —  was  that  it 
didn’t  have  to  be  run  on  a  million-dollar 
mainframe.  It  was  written  for  the  tiny 
and  primitive  DEC  PDP-7  minicomputer 
because  that’s  all  Thompson  and  Ritchie 
could  get  their  hands  on  in  1969.  “The 
PDP-7  was  almost  incapable  of  any¬ 
thing,"  Salus  recalls.  “I  was  hooked." 

UNIX  OFFSPRING 

A  lot  of  others  got  hooked  as  well  Uni¬ 
versity  researchers  adopted  Unix  in 
droves  because  it  was  relatively  simple 
and  easily  modified,  it  was  undemand¬ 
ing  in  its  resource  requirements,  and 
the  source  code  was  essentially  free. 
Start-ups  like  Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 
and  a  host  of  now-defunct  companies 
that  specialized  in  scientific  comput¬ 
ing.  such  as  Multiflow  Computer,  made 
it  their  operating  system  of  choice  for 
the  same  reasons. 

Unix  grew  up  as  a  nonproprietary 
system  because  in  1956,  AT&T  had 
been  enjoined  by  a  federal  consent  de¬ 


cree  from  straying  from  its  mission  to 
provide  telephone  service.  It  was  OK  to 
develop  sof^are.  and  even  to  license  it 
for  a  "reasonable”  fee,  but  the  company 
was  barred  from  getting  into  the  com¬ 
puter  business. 

Unix,  which  was  developed  with  no 
encouragement  from  management,  was 
first  viewed  at  AT&T  as  something  be¬ 
tween  a  curiosity  and  a  legal  headache. 

Then,  in  the  late  1970s,  AT&T  real¬ 
ized  it  had  something  of  commerdai 
importance  on  its  hands.  Its  lawyers  be¬ 
gan  adopting  a  more  favorable  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  1956  consent  decree  as  they 
looked  for  ways  to  protect  Unix  as  a 
trade  secret  Beginning  in  1979,  with  the 
release  of  Version  7.  Unix  licenses  pro¬ 
hibited  universities  from  using  the  Unix 
source  code  for  study  in  their  courses. 

No  problem,  said  computer  sci¬ 
ence  professor  Andrew  Tanenbaum, 
who  had  been  using  Unix  v6  at  Vrije 
Universiteit  in  Amsterdam.  In  1987,  he 
wrote  a  Unix  clone  for  use  in  his  class¬ 
rooms,  creating  the  open-source  Minix 
operating  system  to  run  on  the  Intel 
80286  microprocessor. 

“Minix  incorporated  all  the  ideas 
of  Unix,  and  it  was  a  brilliant  job,"  Sa¬ 
lus  says.  “Only  a  major  programmer, 
someone  who  deeply  understood  the 
internals  of  an  operating  system,  could 
do  that.”  Minix  would  become  the 
starting  point  for  Linus  Torvalds’  1991 
creation  of  Linux  —  if  not  exactly  a 
Unix  clone,  certainly  a  Unix  look-alike. 

Stepping  back  a  decade  or  so.  Bill 
loy,  who  was  a  graduate  student  and 
programmer  at  UC  Berkeley  in  the 
’70s,  got  his  hands  on  a  copy  of  Unix 
from  Bell  Labs,  and  he  saw  it  as  a  good 
platform  for  his  own  work  on  a  Pascal 
compiler  and  text  editor. 

Modifications  and  extensions  that  he 
and  others  at  Berkeley  made  resulted 
in  the  second  major  branch  of  Unix, 
called  Berkeley  Software  Distribution 
(BSD)  Unix.  In  March  1978,  Joy  sent 
out  copies  of  IBSD  priced  at  $M. 

So  by  1980,  there  were  two  major 
lines  of  Unix  —  one  from  Berkeley  and 
one  from  AT&T  —  and  the  stage  was 
set  for  what  would  become  known  as 
the  Unix  Wars.  The  good  news  was 
that  software  developers  anywhere 

Continued  on  page  22 
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- •  Bell  Labs  programmer  MkeLesk 

develops  UU(3>  (Unbi-la-Unix  (kvy 
Program)  lor  the  netwrork  transfer  of  hies, 
e-mail  arid  Usenet  content. 


-■  Bl  Joy.  a  graduate  student  at  UC  Berkeley, 
sends  out  copiesof  the  hrst  Berkeley 
Software  Distitution  (BSD),  essenbaly 
Bel  Labs'Unhvfi  with  some  addixis.  BSD 
becomes  a  rival  Unix  branch  to  AT&Ts  Unix: 


a  ABSD.wIthDARPA 


— a  Bll  Joy  co-lounds  Sun 
Microsystems  to  produce  the 
Unix-b^  Sun  workstation. 


1 


-a  AT&T  releases  the  first  version  of  the 
influential  Unix  System  V.  which  would 
later  become  the  basis  for  BN’S  AIX  and 
HewletbPackad's  HP-UX. 


-a  X/Open  Co.,  a  European  consortium  of 
computer  makers,  is  formed  to  standardize 
Unix  in  the  X/Open  PortabitY  Guide. 


-a  AT&T  publishes  the  System  V  Interface 
Dehnitkxi.  an  attempt  to  set  a  standard  for 
how  Unix  works. 


-a  Rick  Rashid  and  colleagues  at  Carnegie 
Mellon  University  create  the  first  version  of 
Mach,  a  replaceiiient  kernel  for  BSD  Unix. 

na? 

-a  AT&T  Bek  Labs  and  Sun  Mictosystems 
announce  plans  to  co-develop  a  syslem  to 
unify  the  two  major  Unix  branches. 

—a  Andrew  Tanenbaum  writes  Minix. 
an  open-source  Unix  done  tor  use  in 
computer  sdence  dassrooms. 
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-■The -Unix  Wars"  ai _ 

response  to  the  AT&T/Sun  partnership, 
rival  Unix  vendors  including  DEC.  HP  and 
IBM  lonn  the  Open  Software  Foundation 
(0^  to  develop  open  Unix  standards. 
ATiT  and  Its  partn^  then  form  their  own 
standards  group.  Unix  International. 


hi  The  IEEE  publishes  Posix  (Portable 
Operating  S^em  Interface  for  Unix),  a  set 
of  standards  lor  Unix  interfaces. 


-■Unix  System  Ubs.  an  AT&T  Bell  Labs 
subsidiary,  releases  System  V  Release 
4  (SVR4).  Its  collaboration  with  Sun  that 
unifies  System  V.  BSD.  SunOS  and  Xenix. 


ha  Sun  announces  Solaris,  an  operating 
system  based  on  SVR4. 


- ■  Linus  Torvalds  writes 

Linux,  an  open-source  OS 
kernel  inspired  by  Minix. 


-■The  Linux  kernel  is 
combined  with  GNU  to 
create  the  tree  GNU/Linux 
operating  system,  which 
ni^  refer  to  as  simply 


-■  AT&T  sells  ils  subsidiary  Unix  Sntem 
Laboratories  and  al  Unix  rights  to  Novell. 
Later  that  year.  Novell  transfers  Ihe  Unix 
trademark  to  the  X/Open  group. 


ri  Microsoft  introduces  Windows  NT.  a 
powerful.  32  bit  multiprocessor  operating 
system.  Feat  of  NT  spurs  hue  Unix- 
standardization  efforts. 


— ■  X/Open  merges  with  the  OSF  to  form 
The  Open  Group. 

1999 

Medal  of  Technology  from  President  (Moa 

2002 

- ■  The  Open  Group  announces  Version  3 

of  the  Sirigle  Unix  Specification. 


Continued  from  page  19 
could  get  the  Unix  source  code  and 
tailor  it  to  their  needs  and  whims.  The 
bad  news  was  they  did  just  that.  Unix 
proliferated,  and  the  variants  diverged. 

In  1982,  Joy  co-founded  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems  and  offered  a  workstation, 
the  Sun-1,  running  a  version  of  BSD 
called  SunOS.  (Solaris  would  come 
about  a  decade  later.)  The  followii^ 
year.  AT&T  released  the  first  version 
of  Unix  System  V.  an  enormously  in¬ 
fluential  operating  system  that  would 
become  the  basis  for  IBM’s  AIX  and 
Hewlett-Packard’s  HP-UX. 

In  the  mid-’80s,  users,  including  the 
federal  government,  complained  that 
while  Unix  was  in  theory  a  single,  por¬ 
table  operating  system,  in  fact  it  was 
anything  but.  Vendors  paid  lip  service 
to  the  complaint  but  worked  night  and 
day  to  lock  in'customers  with  custom 
Unix  features  and  APIs. 

In  1987,  Unix  System  Laboratories, 
a  part  of  Bell  Labs  at  the  time,  be¬ 
gan  working  with  Sun  on  a  system 
that  would  unify  the  two  major  Unix 
branches.  The  product  of  th^  collabo¬ 
ration,  called  Unix  System  V  Release 
4.0,  became  available  two  years  later 
and  combined  feamres  from  System  V 
Release  3,  BSD.  SunOS  and  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Xenix. 

Other  Unix  vendors  feared  the 
AT&T/Sun  alliance.  The  various  par¬ 
ties  formed  competing  “standards" 
bodies  with  names  like  X/Open;  Unix 
International;  Corporation  for  Open 
Systems;  and  the  Open  Software  Foun¬ 
dation,  which  included  IBM,  HP,  DEC 
and  others  allied  against  the  AT&T/ 
Sun  partnership.  The  arguments, 
counterarguments  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  these  groups  would  fill  a 
book,  but  they  all  claimed  to  be  taking 
the  high  road  to  a  unified  Unix  while 
firing  potshots  at  one  another. 

In  an  unpublished  paper  written 
in  1988  for  the  Defense  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency,  the  noted 
minicomputer  pioneer  Gordon  Bell 
said  this  of  the  just-formed  Open  Soft¬ 
ware  Foundation:  “OSF  is  a  way  for  the 
Unix  have-nots  to  get  into  the  evolving 
market,  while  maintaining  their  high- 
margin  code  museums.’ ' 

The  Unix  Wars  failed  to  settle  dif- 


MThegenhisofthe 
Unixsystmisits 
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■T.  1983  TURING  AWARD  CITATION 


Terences  or  set  a  true  standard  for  the 
operating  system.  But  in  1993,  the  Unix 
community  received  a  wake-up  call 
from  Microsoft  in  the  form  of  Win¬ 
dows  NT,  an  enterprise-class,  32-bit 
multiprocessing  operating  system.  The 
proprietary  NT  was  aimed  squarely  at 
Unix  and  was  intended  to  extend  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  desktop  hegemony  to  the  data 
center  and  other  places  dominated  by 
the  likes  of  Sun  servers. 

Microsoft  users  applauded.  Unix  ven¬ 
dors  panicked.  The  major  Unix  rivals 
united  in  an  initiative  called  the  Common 
Open  Software  Environment  and  the  fill- 
lowing  year  more  or  less  laid  down  their 
arms  by  merging  the  AT&T/Sun-backed 
Unix  International  group  with  the  Open 
Software  Foundation.  That  coalition 
evolved  into  The  Open  Group,  the  certi¬ 
fier  of  Unix  systems  and  owner  of  the 
Single  Unix  Specification,  which  is  now 
the  official  definition  of  Unix. 

As  a  practical  matter,  these  develop¬ 
ments  may  have  “standardized”  Unix 
about  as  much  as  possible,  given  the 
competitive  habits  of  vendors.  But  they 
may  have  come  too  late  to  stem  a  flood 
tide  called  Linux,  the  open-source  op¬ 
erating  system  that  grew  out  of  Tanen- 
baum’s  Minix. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  UNIX 

A  recent  poll  by  Gartner  Inc.  suggests 
that  the  continued  lack  of  complete 
portability  across  competing  versions 
of  Unix,  as  well  as  the  cost  advantage  of 
Linux  and  Windows  on  x86  commodity 
processors,  will  prompt  IT  organiza¬ 
tions  to  migrate  away  from  Unix. 

“The  results  reaffirm  continued 
enthusiasm  for  Linux  as  a  host  server 
platform,  with  Windows  similarly 
growing  and  Unix  set  for  a  long,  but 
gradual,  decline,”  says  the  poll  report, 
published  in  February. 

“Unix  has  had  a  long  and  lively  past, 
and  while  it’s  not  going  away,  it  will 
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2  SET  OBJECTIVES 

Career  coaches  usu¬ 
ally  list  networiung 
as  a  key  way  to  find 
a  new  job,  but  that’s  just  one 
of  many  reasons  to  do  it  You 


pinpoint  what  works  best 
for  you  vs.  what  makes  you 
most  nervous. 


A 


Fiona  Charles, 

I  owner  and  princi¬ 
pal  consulUnt  of  Toronto- 


says.  “It  gave  me  a  context" 
she  explains,  “and  it  helps  me 
set  aside  any  social  issues. 

I  thought  Tm  here  and  I'm 


Karten  suggests  attend¬ 
ing  professional  association 
meetings,  where  agendas 
and  common  work  can  lead 
to  easier  introductions  and 


or  personal  risk  b>  put  your¬ 
self  out  there  so  you  hw  a 
higher  probability  of  meeting 


A  lot  of  barriers  to  striking 
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■  CAREERS 


How  to  Work 
A  Room 


NT,  CIO  at  the 
IwfimiFemtidt&WestaP.says 
woridtig  a  room  is  one  o<  the  scar 
iest  things  he  can  ttM  oi.  But 


mom  outgoing  or  aiieady  loiow 
people  in  the  room  to  iniroduce 
him  around  (Just  donisby  in  your 
cohagues’ shadow  for  loo  kmgj 


otQuailyTreeSoftware  Inc.  in 
Pleasanton.  CA..  uses  variation 
ollheselhreeqi 


the  Ice:  Howdd  you  come  to 
be  herd?  How  do  you  feel  about 
being  herd?  What  doyou  hope 


apeMh.  Practice  recOngafew 
feres  about  youmelf  and  your  work 
so  yDdfere^  when  someone 
asks  you  vdrai  you  da  says  former 
CI06aiFamsley.nowavisiling 
profsssaalPunfueUnivetsily. 

■acawlheraoMfarer 

perf—ltlii  Seasoned  euBcii- 
tivessaylheyl  seek  out  others 
who  aren't  atready  engaged  In 


themselves.  They  also  head 
toward  the  fere  for  the  bar.  buffet 
or  registtalion.  where  It’s  easy  to 


Fiona  Ctraries  often  wears  a 
sherpkr  that  features  charms 
shaped  H«e  gardening  tools.  She 
wears  it  because  she  Mies  it.  but 
it  also  draws  compfcnsnts  -  and 


there's  a  speaker  or  a  thema  read 
up  on  them  m  advance  so  you're 
ready  to  share  and  discuss  some 
badwoundsaysMkeVan- 
ireman.  a  partner  at  The  Pachera 
Breup.  a  recruiting  firm. 

■Mai.  Ybu  don't  want  to 
look  tense  and  angry.  So  smie 


leagues  have  found  him 
through  Facebook,  Linkedin 
and  TVitter.  Moreover,  he 
says  he’s  more  likely  to  con¬ 
nect  offline  with  the  people 
in  his  network  because  of 
these  sites.  “I  don’t  feel  com¬ 
fortable  holding  conversa¬ 
tions  using  those  tools,  but 
they’ve  prompted  me  to  pick 
up  the  phone  and  set  up  a 
meeting  over  coffee  or  lunch 
or  a  drink,”  he  says. 


OFFER 

SOMETHINO 

r  J  Andre  Gous,  CEO 
\>,my  and  founder  of  Pre¬ 
cision  Quality  Software  Inc. 
in  Fallon,  Nev.,  speaks  high¬ 
ly  of  one  contact  who  sends 
him  e-mails  that  include  an 
online  newspaper  she  reads, 
with  the  information  she 
thinks  he’ll  find  interesting 
highlighted. 

"It  makes  a  tremendous  im¬ 
pression  on  me,”  Gous  says. 

He  also  sees  it  as  an  im¬ 
portant  lesson  in  success¬ 
ful  networking:  Add  value 
every  time  you  touch  some¬ 
one,  whether  it’s  an  article,  a 
business  lead  or  some  infor¬ 
mation  about  a  conference 
you  think  someone  might 
like  to  attend. 

“One  of  the  things  that  I 
think  about  when  I  network 
is.  What  can  1  offer?  1  was 
never  comfortable  going 
into  it  saying,  ’What  do  I 
want?’  ”  Famsiey  explains. 

“I  think  about.  What  can  I 
contribute?  What  informa¬ 
tion  can  I  e-mail  them  after 
a  meeting?  What  infbrma- 


MVwhaNeto 
makBlhetviiorit- 


MIKE  VANNEMAN.  PARTNER. 
THE PACHERA  GROUP 


networking  time.  When 
she  was  a  CIO  at  Cummins 
Inc.  in  Columbus,  Ind..  she 
scheduled  get-togethers 
over  breakfast  or  hinch  — 
and  she  made  sure  she  and 
her  colleagues  scheduled 
their  next  get-together  be¬ 
fore  leaving.  Because  it  was 
already  on  the  calendar. 
Famsiey  was  committed  to 
it.  Otherwise,  she  Says,  she’d 
be  more  likely  to  postpone 
scheduling  it. 

Famsiey  says  that  for 
those  farther  away,  she 
schedules  visits  when¬ 
ever  she’s  in  their  region 
—  whether  it’s  nearby 
Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
or  farther-away  places  like 
California  and  China. 

Although  not  everyone  has 
such  opportunities  to  travel. 
Vanneman  says  everyone 
should  carve  some  time  out 
regularly  for  networking.  Use 


CLOUD  COMPUTING  ■ 


Go 


niial  revenue  growth  of  over 
100%  —  a  boom  that  could 
have  cost  it  $60,000  in  server 
hardware  purchases. 

Yet  HotSchedules.com  has 
managed  to  support  an  ever- 


exchange  for  greater  security. 
Others  af^ilaud  cloud  com¬ 
puting's  same-day  scalability 
while  at  the  same  time  ques¬ 
tioning  its  overall  rdiability. 

Even  the  cost  savings 


The  decision  between 

virtualization  and  cloiid 
computing  should  be  made 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

By  Cindy  Waxer 


But  virtualization  wasn’t 
HotSchedules.com’s  first 
stab  at  boosting  its  comput¬ 
ing  power.  Back  in  1999,  it 
rented  server  power  and 
storage  for  a  mcmthly  fee 
from  a  thircHiarty  provider 
— essentially  what  marketers 
today  call  cloud  confuting. 
However,  poor  customer 
service,  mounting  costs  and 
limited  capacity  prompted 
the  company  to  finally  make 
the  switch  to  virtualization. 

"The  vendor  provisioned 
a  couple  of  servers  and  some 
memory  for  us,  but  that's  all 
we  got,”  says  Matt  Wood- 
ings,  HotSchedulesxom’s 
chief  technology  officer. 

“We  received  poor  customer 
service,  and  it  just  wasn’t 
the  best  experience.” 

Companies  such  as  Hot- 
Sdiedulesxxim  are  fast 
discovering  that  there's  no 


While  we  are 
a  technically 
sound  company,  scal¬ 
ing  vast  amounts  of 
data  quickly  is  not 
core  to  our  business. 


So  how  can  a  company 
decide  whether  virtualiza¬ 
tion  or  cloud  computing  is  a 
better  bet  for  its  needs? 

Mark  Tonsetic,  a  program 
manager  at  The  Corporate 
Executive  Board’s  Infrastruc¬ 
ture  Executive  Council  in 
Washington,  says  the  key  is 
to  make  a  selection  "on  a  proj¬ 
ect-by-project  basis,  based  on 
the  nature  of  the  application 
or  dau  that’s  being  support¬ 
ed.”  Each  project,  he  adds, 
should  be  evaluated  using 
criteria  tanging  fiom  server 
workload  demands  and  disas¬ 
ter  recovery  requirements  to 
security  risks  and  vendor. 

In  the  case  of  HotSched- 
ules.com,  the  deciding  fector 
was  the  need  to  accommo¬ 
date  growth  while  keeping 
expenses  down.  On  the  brink 
of  signing  a  large  new  client. 


I  CLOUD  COMPUTING 


the  company  realized  that 
it  would  have  to  purchase 
$60,000  worth  of  server 
hardware,  doubling  the  size 
of  its  data  center,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  staggering 
computing  demands  of  a  siz¬ 
able  restaurant  chain. 

"That'S  a  huge  expense  to 
outlay  right  out  of  the  gale,” 
says  Woodings.  “So  I  thought,  1 
WeU,  there's  got  to  be  a  better  1 
way  to  do  this,  rve  got  to  ge 
more  bang  for  tny  buck." 

Since  deploying  Microsoft  j 
Corp.'s  Hyper-V  virtualiza¬ 
tion  technology  last  year. 
HotSchedules.com  has  con¬ 
solidated  42  physical  servers 
down  to  ftmr.  By  multiplying  1 
capacity  by  10  times,  tte 
company  has  been  "able 
to  take  on  a  considerable 
amount  of  clients  without 
seeing  any  kind  of  increase  in 
monthly  expenses,"  says  Ray 
Pawlikowski,  HotSchedules.- 
com's  CEO.  For  example,  the 
company  pays  an  average  of 
$12,000  per  month  in  energy 
bills  —  a  hgure  that  Paw¬ 
likowski  estimates  would 
have  spiked  to  $20,000  a 
month  by  adding  brand-new 
servers  to  the  data  center. 

SCALABILITY  ISSUE 

Cloud  computing  may  offer 
low  rates  for  basic  packages, 
but  Woodings  warns  that 
“once  you  start  adding  the 
bells  and  whistles  that  our 
clients  request,  then  sudden¬ 
ly  that  price  range  becomes 
prohibhive."  These  more  so¬ 
phisticated  features  include 
iPhone  scheduling  apps, 
automated  English-Spanish 
phone  service  and  instant 
notification  of  shift  changes. 

But  external  cloud  ser¬ 
vices  can  be  a  boon  to  busi¬ 
nesses  that  don't  want  the 
hassles  of  keeping  up  with 
burgeoning  data  growth. 

That  was  the  case  for 
FreshBooks,  an  online  in¬ 
voicing  and  time-tracking 
unit  of  2ndSite  Inc.  in  To- 


o  DECISION  1 

Scorecard 

AccoidsHI  to  Maik  Tixisefc.  program  managet  for  The  Corporate  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Boards  Infraslnictum  Executive  Ctxjndl.  a  weighted  so 
can  help  companies  detkte  beheeen  cloud  compuhng  and  virtualiza¬ 
tion  lor  particito  projects.  Here  are  five  lactofs  that  can  Bp  the  scales: 


CAPACITY:  Can  your  provider 
accommodate  fluctuations  in 
storage  and  capacity  require¬ 
ments  and  provide  an  outlet  for 
spikes  in  demand? 


this  a  capabilily  that  I  can  trust  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  an  external 
service  providerr 


ronto.  The  company  could 
either  farm  out  the  storage 
of  photos,  design  logos  and 
spreadsheets  for  its  nearly 
1  million  customers  or 
continue  to  contend  with 
huge  “infrastructure  man¬ 
agement  headaches,"  says 
CEO  Mike  McDerment  He 
knew  that  constantly  scal¬ 
ing  FreshBooks'  servers  to 
meet  the  flucniating  storage 
needs  of  its  primarily  small- 
business  clientele  could 
only  spell  trouble.  So  the 
33-person  outfit  signed  on  to 
Cloud  Files,  a  service  from 
Backspace  US  Inc. 

“While  we  are  a  techni¬ 
cally  sound  company,  scal¬ 
ing  vast  amounts  of  data 
quickly  is  not  core  to  our 
business,"  says  McDerment. 
“The  storage  of  these  [docu¬ 
ment]  files  is  painful  and 
costly.  By  taking  that  piece 
away  from  us,  [Backspace] 
enables  us  to  focus  on  writ¬ 
ing  our  applications." 

That  wouldn't  have  been 
the  case  with  virtualized 
servers,  according  to  Mc¬ 
Derment,  who  says  main¬ 
taining  the  project  in-house 
would  have  “left  us  with  the 
same  problem  of  scaling  all 


particular  application  or  date. 
VENOM  HEALTH:  Research 
whether  a  vendor  is  Ikely  to 
remain  stable  in  today's  highly 


level  agreement,  and  what  is  the 
provider’s  track  record  in  meet¬ 
ing  that  commitment? 

kinds  of  different  servers 
to  achieve  the  needs  of  our 
customer  base." 

Better  yet,  by  dipping  its 
toes  into  cloud  computing 
with  a  low-risk  application 
such  as  document  storage 
and  management,  Fresh¬ 
Books  reaps  the  rewards  of 
cloud  computing  without 
losing  sleep  over  the  odd  out¬ 
age  or  technical  snafu.  After 
all,  much-publicized  service 
outages  have  plagued  cloud 
computing  fiom  the  begin¬ 
ning.  That's  why  McDer¬ 
ment  carefully  weighed  the 
technology’s  benefits  against 
the  amount  of  downtime 
in  today's  cloud 
Evel  agreemer 

“People  need  to  go  I 
with  open  eyes  and  ask,  'If 
cloud  computing  is  sup¬ 
porting  my  company's  core 


service,  can  4S  minutes  of 
downtime  be  acceptable?’ " 
says  McDerment. 

The  occasional  cloud  out¬ 
age  is  a  luxury  Bill  Gillis 
couldn't  afford,  however. 
Gillis  is  the  manager  of  clin¬ 
ical  application  services  at 
Beth  Israel  Deaconess  Medi¬ 
cal  Center.  The  Boston- 
based  teaching  hospital  re¬ 
cently  deployed  technology 
from  virtualization  giant 
VMware  Inc.  that  lets  more 
than  200  private  physician 
practices  throughout  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  access  electronic 
health  records.  Given  the 
highly  confidential  naWre  of 
the  medical  dau,  Gillis  says 
the  choice  was  obvious. 

“Because  it’s  patient  rec¬ 
ords,  we  wanted  to  own  the 
space  where  that  informa¬ 
tion  resides.  Sure,  you  could 
have  a  vendor  sign  whatever 
confidentiality  agreements 
you  need,  but  it  opens  up 
a  risk,"  he  says.  “If  a  (ven¬ 
dor's]  rogue  employee  sells 
all  of  our  AIDS  patient  data 
to  some  medical  research 
company,  we’re  responsible 
for  that  breach  of  security 
without  having  any  real  re¬ 
course.  At  least  with  virtu¬ 
alization,  it's  our  own  staff, 
and  we  own  that  data." 

In  the  end,  though,  choos¬ 
ing  between  cloud  computing 
and  virtualization  is  as  much 
about  looking  to  the  future  as 
it  is  about  assessing  present- 
day  needs.  After  aU,  compa¬ 
nies  need  to  be  able  to  grow 
with  their  computing  power 
and  storage  cqracity  fi>r  years 
'Intoday’sen  ' 
ere  capital  CO 
a  premium,"  Tonsetic  says, 
“organizations  have  to  look 
very  hard  at  their  capacity 
ne^  in  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  and  whether  the  capital 
investment  they  make  today 
is  the  right  decision."  ■ 

Wuar  is  a  freelance  writer 
in  Toronto.  Contact  her  at 
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■  SECURITY  MANAGER’S  JOURNAL  MATHIAS  THURMAN 

Data  Retention  Is 
APofcyChalenge 

Establishing  a  policy  on  how  long  data 
must  be  retained  seems  easy  enough.  It 
isn’t.  For  starters,  not  all  data  is  the  same. 


I  GOT  LUNCH  in  the 
company  cafeteria  last 
weeic  and  we  may  end 
up  saving  over  $40,000 
a  month  as  a  result. 

That’s  because  I  bumped 
into  our  head  legal  coun¬ 
sel  while  waiting  in  line. 
•TVhen,”  I  asked,  “are  we 
going  to  drop  the  require¬ 
ment  to  retain  all  data?” 

For  several  years,  we 
have  been  forbidden  to 
overwrite  any  data  related 
to  e-mail,  home  directories, 
financial  systems  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  document  repos¬ 
itories  and  systems.  This 
ban  arose  from  a  stock- 
options  grant  investigation, 
now  long  concluded.  Being 
barred  from  overwriting 
backup  tapes  comes  at  a 
cost;  we’re  spending  about 
$40,000  a  month  just  for 
new  tapes.  More  costs  arise 
because  we  are  prohibited 
from  overwriting  the  hard 
drives  of  departed  employ- 
:  ees.  At  least  that  cost  was 
alleviated  recently  with  a 
new  initiative  to  capture 
images  of  those  hard  drives 
before  reassigning  them  to 
other  employees. 

Couldn’t  we  relax  the 
retention  policy  and  get 
back  to  a  normal  state  of  af¬ 
fairs?  I  asked  him.  Yes,  we 


could,  he  said,  but  not  until 
we  create  a  comprehensive 
data-retention  policy.  You 
could  help,  he  said. 

Data  retention  policies 
re  fairly  straightforward 
documents  that  establish 
how  long  information 
:  be  kept  on  hand, 
unaltered.  Sounds  simple, 
right?  The  problem  is 
that  different  types  of 
data  must  be  retained 
for  different  lengths  of 
time.  Most  data-retention 
policies  open  with  a  policy 
statement,  followed  by  a 
retention  schedule  that 
lists  every  possible  type 
of  information  that  the 
company  could  have  in  its 
stores  and  the  required 
retention  period.  There 
are  also  special  instruc¬ 
tions  for  archiving  and  for 
the  ultimate  destruction 
of  the  dau,  once  the  time 
limit  has  been  exceeded. 
The  policy  is  also  likely  to 
include  procedures  for  re- 


HTheprobleniis 
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uun  WHNein  lypos 
of  data  must  be  re¬ 
tained  for  dMiBrant 
lenglhsoftine. 


litigation  is  under  way. 

This  week,  I  went  to 
a  meeting  cailed  by  the 
head  attorney.  He  started 
off  by  explaining  that  he 
had  hired  external  legal 
counsel  to  help  define  the 

V  policy.  At  first  I  felt 
somewhat  offended,  since 
I  had  expected  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  developing 
the  policy.  By  the  end  of  the 
meeting,  though,  I  felt  more 
than  happy  to  simply  assist 
while  leaving  all  the  heavy 
lifting  to  the  third  party. 

DATA  EVERYWHERE 

You  see,  a  comprehensive 
data-retention  schedule 
requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  data-gathering. 
For  example,  we  need  to 
know  the  general  nature 
of  all  data  held  in  serv¬ 
ers,  in  storage,  on  backup 
tapes  and  on  individual 
PCs.  That  includes  both 
active  data  —  e-mail,  chat 
logs,  Unix  system  logs,  and 
firewall  and  VPN  logs,  for 
example  —  and  inactive 
data  such  as  documentation 
related  to  sales,  service,  le¬ 
gal  and  finance. 

Another  complication 
arises  from  being  a  global 
organization.  That  means 
taking  Europe’s 


Tnxible 

Ticket 

AT  ISSUE:  H’sttne  for 


privacy  laws  into  consid¬ 
eration.  And,  of  course, 
other  legal  and  regulatory 
requirements,  business 
needs  or  personal  consid¬ 
erations  come  into  play.  For 
example,  current  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission 
regulations  require  ceruin 
financial  documents  to  be 
retained  for  seven  years. 
Sarbanes-Oxley  mandates 
that  certain  access  logs 
be  retained  for  one  year. 

Other  regulations  extend  to 
e-mail  messages  contain¬ 
ing  price  negotiations.  And 
i  might  have  their  own 
ideas  about  how  long  to 
hold  on  to  e-mail  and  other 
data.  But  we  also  need  the 
policy  to  keep  employees 
from  deleting  data  that 
they  think  would  hurt  the 
company  if  discovered. 

All  in  all,  this  will  be  a 
complex  effort.  Just  identi¬ 
fying  the  various  data  cus¬ 
todians  will  be  a  challenge, 
tecially  since 
r  recent  layoffs 
have  left  many  O  JOIN  M 
data  repositories 
without  owners.  .  tms^iniiiri 
While  I  look  for- 
ward  to  the  day 
when  we  can  stop  wasting 
all  that  money  on  backup 
tapes,  I’m  glad  that  this  is 
one  policy  that  isn’t  pri¬ 
marily  my  responsibility.  ■ 
This  week's  journal  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  real  security  man¬ 
ager.  “MalMn  Dunran,- 
whose  name  and  employer 
have  been  disguisedjbr 
obvious  reasons.  Contact 
him  at  mathias_thurman@ 
yahoo.com. 
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much  market  share  as  at 
non-monopoly  can  expe 
Chrome  won’t  increase 

CONVENTIONAL  WISDOM  has  it  that  Microsoft  those  in  any  significant! 

should  be  afraid  -  very  afraid  -  of  Google’s 

Chrome  OS.  After  all,  how  can  high-priced  eat  up  precious  compar 

Windows  compete  against  a  free  operating  system  de°r  b^TCfit!T 

released  by  what  has  arguably  become  the  most  successful  company  wui  be  less  at 

,  ,  1  *0  launch  new  projects 

technology  company  on  the  planet?  could  have  i 


tied  directly  to  hardware.  if  Chrome  isn  t  at  fault.  S 

Windows  has  to  work  with  Google’s  stellar  image  m 
countless  computers,  CPUs,  become  significantly  dai 
graphics  cards  and  other  aged  —  which  translates 
components  that  make  up  into  lost  revenue, 
computer  —  If  there  w 
and  Windows  financial  be 


of  thing  could  increase  rmtan  Srab  is  a  contn 

■  Chrame  OS  revenue  enough  to  offset  uting  editor  for  Comput 

-1-1 1.  -  ■  II, -Mill,  development  and  technical  world.com  and  the  outfi 

COUWDc^lot  support  costs.  of  more  than  3S  books, 

for  OOO^B  JUld  But  we’re  talking  about  including  How  the  Intel 

groat  for  McrOSOfL  Coogle  here.  What  comput-  Works  (Que.  2006). 
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Mid-Market  CIOs  vs.  Technology  Providers 


Advise  your  team  on  how  to  forge  more  effective  CIO 
and  vendor  partnerships 

Lead  with  your  best  game  plan  and  close  the  gap 

Influence  the  mid-market  by  providing  right  sized  IT  solutions 

Get  to  the  end  zone  -  access  our  complimentary  Playbook 
Excerpt  or  purchase  the  full  Playbook,  a  unique  resource, 
developed  by  CIOs  for  CIOs  and  the  vendor  community  that 
supports  them. 

Know  Your  Next  Move 

council.cio.com/playbook 

FBTIl  CIO  Executive  Council 

Leaders  Shaping  the  Future  of  Business 


Instruction  discusses  re 
luniiui:  to  I  T.  and  lca\  it. 


I  left  IT  seven  years  ago,  when 


now  Pm  ready  to  get  bach  into 
it.  I  used  to  do  Windows  support 
and  sonw  Eichange  administra¬ 

tion.  How  bad  is  my  timing?  Do 


my  days  watching  TV  yet.  I  hg- 
ure  that  even  H I  take  the  offer, 
in  look  for  another  job.  But  I 


anyone  will  even  talk  to  me?  It's 
never  too  late  to  get  back  to  work. 
Employers  will  want  to  know  il  your 
skills  are  up  to  date.  Good  refer¬ 
ences  attesting  to  how  well  you've 
done  in  the  workplace  are  a  must, 
as  are  evidence  that  you're  up  to 
speed  on  the  latest  versions  and 
releases  of  Microsoft  tools,  plat¬ 
forms,  applications,  etc. 

Taking  refresher  courses 
is  good,  demonstrating 
practical  applicalion  IS 
belter,  and  showing  a 
prospective  employer 
that  you  are  a  team 
player  and  know  your  stuff  is  highly 
relevant.  In  addition,  il  you  did  any 
support  work  on  a  volunteer  or  part- 
time  basis  during  your  seven-year 
hiatus.  Indude  that  experience;  it 
shows  that  you  stayed  involved  In 
the  held. 

Overall,  be  persistent  in  your  job 
quest,  and  reallslic;  Depending  on 
your  years  of  experience. you  may 
be  looking  at  starting  at  entry  level 
again.  You  will  need  to  market  your¬ 
self  through  as  many  avenues  as 
possible.  Including  networking  with 
former  colleagues,  to  get  to  that  all- 
important  interview.  With  the  cur¬ 
rent  state  of  the  job  market,  you  will 
be  competing  against  a  larger  pool 
of  applicants,  so  don't  give  up. 

I've  beuu  offend  a  faiify  daemt 


don't  want  to  put  myseH  out 
there  when  others  my  age  an 
having  tnuble  hnding  work.  The 
offer  is  enticing,  but  I  wonder 
whether  I  would  ngnt  leav¬ 
ing  this  job.  I  guess  I  just  want 
an  outsider's  view.  Firstoff.il 
you  decide  to  take  the  package, 
make  sure  you  believe  you'H  have 
hnancial  stability  for  the  long  haul  if 
you  can't  hnd  another  |ob.  II  you're 
comfortable  with  the 
package,  you  may  want 
to  consider  taking  It. 
but  you  should  also 
evaluate  your  current 
skills  and  look  at  the 
|ob  market  to  see  il 
there  are  opportunities  to  pursue.  In 
today's  job  climate,  another  job  may 
be  hard  to  come  by.  You  can  also 
test  the  waters  and  see  il  you  can 
getanotherjoblinedupbeforeyou 
take  the  retirement  package,  as  this 
would  allow  for  an  easier  transition. 
Or  you  may  want  to  take  early  retire¬ 
ment  as  an  opportunity  to  explore 
doing  something  new  and  different. 

It  you  decide  to  stay  put.  you'll 
want  to  make  sure  you're  planning 
lor  your  retirement  anyway.  My 
best  advice  on  this  would  be  to 
establish  as  many  options  for  your¬ 
self  as  possible  so  you  can  choose 
what's  best  for  you.  See  il  your 
company's  human  resources  de¬ 
partment  offers  planning  services. 
The  bottom  line  is  to  arm  yourself 
with  knowledge  on  retirement  so 
you  can  make  the  best  choices. 


ATTENTION... 

Law  Firms 
IT  Consultants 
Staffing  Agencies 


Are  you  frequently 
placing  legal  or 
immigration  advertisements? 


Let  us  help  you  put 
together  a  cost-effective 
pfogram  that  will  make  this 
time-consuming  task  a 
little  easier! 


Place  your 

Labor  Certification  Ads  here! 


Shari®nk 

TRUE  TALES  OF  IT  LIFE  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY 


Uin.llo 

This  supply  manager  has 
a  degree  In  MIS -and a 
reputation  lor  wanting  the 
moon. 'Most  of  his  requests 
violate  corporate  polk^ 
HIPAA  regulations  or  corn- 


trouble  ticket  from  this  user  Is 
a  complaint  that  his  computer 
te  shjggish.  freezing  and  gen¬ 
erally  flaky.  I  investigate  and 
find  that  ha  hasnl  rebooted  in 
several  days  and  that  system 
resources  are  dangerously 
low."  ki  fact  he's  running 
32instancasofEicat26 
Internet  Explorer  windows 


Magic  inaCan 

User  complains  to  pMot  fish 
thattheDVDplayarinhis 
PC  doesn’t  work  anymore. 

‘I  gave  Mm  a  can  of  air  and 
toM  Mm  to  spray  K  out' fish 


debris  in  there.  He  said. ‘Oh.  I 
was  supposed  H  open  R?’ and 
left  with  the  can  of  air.' 


SoftErrar 

Support  pilot  hsh  gets  a  call 
from  a  user  about  a  paper- 
jammed  printer  -  and  sure 
enough,  there  are  several 
sheetswedgedinthema- 
cMne  at  an  angle.  It  takes 
some  careful  work  with  a  box 
cutter  for  the  Ash  to  remove 
the  paper. ‘Then  I  tried  to 
And  the  source  of  the  jam,' 
reports  Ash. '  ‘Hmm.‘  I  said 
to  the  user. ‘looks  lika  there 
is  grease  on  these  feeder 
wheels.  That's  not  supposed 
hi  be  anywhere  but  the 
gears.'  The  user  was  silent. 
Using  my  Anger.  I  raked  up 
the  grease -only  it  didn't 
feel  Hka  grease.  I  examined 
H  closer  and  pinched  R  be¬ 
tween  my  Angers.  Strangs 
texture.  I  smelled  R.  ‘What 
the  hecki' I  said. ‘This  smells 
Hke  perfumer  User  says,  ‘Oh, 
R's  hand  lotian.' What? ‘H's 


Hot  Topic 

TMspMolhahlivesinthedss- 
ert  Southwest,  where  sum¬ 
mer  temperatures  nm  above 
no  degrees  FahrenhalL  “A 
user  left  her  laptop  in  her  car 
for  an  hour  this  afternoon,' 
hah  says. ‘Wia  turned  R  on. 
but  R's  giving  her  a  green 
screen.  I  asked  how  long  she 
left  R  to  cord,  and  she  seemed 
confused.  I  toM  her  to  turn  R 
off  and  put  Rina  cool  place 
overnight,  and  then  try  R 
again.  She  rspfled. ‘Can't  I 
just  put  R  in  the  fridge?" 
Usharky  never  loses  his  cool, 
but  I  can  still  run  short  of  true 
tales  of  IT  l^.  Send  me  yours  at 
sharky@computerviorldxom. 
Youllgetacool  Sharit  shirt 


Bart  Perkins 


The  Power  of 
Viral  Revenge 


Have  you  seen  the  YouIUbe  video  “United 

Breaks  Guitars”?  Besides  being  genuinely  funny, 
it’s  a  great  example  of  viral  revenge,  the  flip  side 
of  viral  marketing.  The  video  accompanies  a  song 
by  the  band  Sons  of  Maxwell  that  describes  how  United  Air 
Lines’  baggage  handlers  carelessly  treated  band  members’ 


checked  instruments.  A 
valuable  guitar  belonging 
to  band  leader  Dave  Car- 
roll  was  broken,  and  for 
over  a  year.  United  repeat¬ 
edly  declined  his  requests 


plaint  on  Youlbbe.  “Unit¬ 
ed  Breaks  Guitars"  has  a 
catchy  tune,  clever  lyrics 
and  memorable  images. 
The  video  has  gone  viral 
and  broken  the  band  out  of 
relative  anonymity.  After 
only  three  days,  it  had  al¬ 
most  1 J  million  views  and 
10,000  comments,  virtual¬ 
ly  all  siding  with  the  band. 
The  story  was  picked  up 
by  CNN.  NPR  and  CBS. 

Faced  with  this  social 
media  juggernaut.  United 
dropped  the  ball  It  issued  a 
sin^  tweet  stating,  "This 
has  struck  a  chord  w/us 
and  we’ve  contacted  him 
directly  to  make  it  right" 
So  far,  the  company  hasn’t 
posted  a  response  on  You¬ 


Tube  or  its  own  Web  site. 
Dave  Carroll  knows  how 
3  take  full  advantage  of 
the  power  of  social  media. 
United  doesn’t,  and  the  cost 
has  been  a  PR  nightmare. 

Lessons  abound.  For 
starters,  corporations 
that  have  long  monitored 
the  media  to  understand 
public  perception  can’t 
ignore  social  media  such 
as  blogs  and  video  sites. 
And  responses  have  to  be 
in  the  appropriate  chan¬ 
nel  In  this  case.  United 
ledtodoaYouTiibe 
posting.  Even  something 
stiffly  corporate  like  an 
apology  from  a  contrite 
utive  would  have  been 
helpful  (provided  it  was 
sincere).  But  to  be  truly 
tive.  United  needed 


■  Bychoosiiig 
not  to  engage, 
companies  M  the 
opponent  win  al 
ttediriiate  points. 


to  try  to  match  Carroll’s 
creativity  and  good  humor. 
Something  along  these 
lines  would  have  gone  far 
to  erase  the  damage  and 
maybe  win  some  fans; 

We  saw  your 
YouThbesong. 
Whatcanwesay} 

We  were  wrong! 
Thanks/br  bringing  this 
to  our  attention. 

We’re  so  sorry  that 
you  had  to  mention 
All  lathis  in  a  public  way. 
We’ve  decided 
we  should  pay! 
fn  return  for  this  moment 
of  hilarity 

Here’s  a  check  for  your 
favorite  dmrity. 

We’ll  use  your  video  to 
train  our  employees  right 
Please  use  these/iee  tickets 
on  a  future  United flight! 
This  admittedly  feeble 
response  took  five  minutes 
to  compose.  (Fortunately, 
you  can’t  bear  me  sing  k.) 


pay  dividends  by  holding  a 
contest  for  a  sung  response 
and  posting  the  winners. 

Companies  probably  fear 
giving  things  like  the  Sons 
of  Maxwell  video  any  extra 
attention,  but  by  choos¬ 
ing  not  to  engage,  they  are 
letting  the  opponent  win 
all  the  debate  points.  And 
in  this  case,  a  lot  of  points 

e  being  scored.  As  of 
last  week,  the  band’s  video 
had  more  than  3.7  million 
s.  Time  waits  for  no 
man,  and  the  Web  waits  for 
no  PR  department. 

Every  PR  professional 
knows  how  in  1982,  Johnson 
&  Johnson  addressed  the 
lylenol  scare  in  a  way  that 
aikually  improved  public 
perception  of  the  company 
and  increased  product  sal^ 
But  United  didn’t  apply  that 
lesson  to  the  new  media  and 
clearly  lost  this  confronta¬ 
tion.  It  ultimately  agreed 
to  pay  (Dave  donated  the 
money  to  charity),  but  the 
whole  affair  tarnished  rath¬ 
er  than  burnished  United’s 
public  image. 

Viral  revenge  is  power¬ 
ful.  If  your  own  organiza¬ 
tion  ^es  a  PR  nightmare 
in  social  media,  don’t  fall 
prey  to  a  “Least  said,  soon¬ 
est  mended"  mind-set.  Not 
when  profits  are  down 


Respond  quickly  and  effec¬ 
tive,  or  be  prepared  to  face 
the  music  —  over  3  million 
rminting.  ■ 

Bart  Mdm  is  managing 
partner  at  Louisville,  Ky.- 
based  Leverage  Partners 


tions  invest  weU  in  IT.  Con- 
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Contact 


Call  1.800.VZW.4BIZ  Click  verizonwireless.com/professionalservices 

Conage  lui  nataUe  miywhm;  see  «erizoniM^ 


What  can  your  mobile  workforce 
do  on  our  Network? 

Pretty  much  anything  they  can 
do  at  their  desks. 


HP  ProLiant  DL360  G6  Server 


HP  BiadeSystem  c3000  Enclosure 


$2,969  {Save  $723) 

[PN  519567  005) 


$2,209  (Save  $375) 


$3,499  (Save  $2,319) 


